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properties of matter; for moral and political philo-
sophy, the properties of man, and of man's position in
the world. The knowledge which any inquirer possesses
of these properties, constitutes a limit beyond which,
as a moralist or a political philosopher, whatever be
his powers of mind, he cannot reach. Nobody's syn-
thesis can be more complete than his analysis. If in
his survey of human nature and life he has left any
element out, then, wheresoever that element exerts
any influence, his conclusions will fail, more or less, in
their application. If he has left out many elements, and
those very important, his labours may be highly valu-
able; he may have largely contributed to that body of
partial truths which, when completed and corrected
by one another, constitute practical truth; but the
applicability of his system to practice in its own proper
shape will be of an exceedingly limited range.

Human nature and human life are wide subjects,
and whoever would embark in an enterprise requiring
a thorough knowledge of them, has need both of large
stores of his own, and of all aids and appliances from
elsewhere. His qualifications for success will be pro-
portional to two things: the degree in which his own
nature and circumstances furnish him with a correct
and complete picture of man's nature and circum-
stances; and his capacity of deriving light from other
minds.

Bentham failed in deriving light from other minds.
His writings contain few traces of the accurate know-
ledge of any schools of thinking but his own; and many
proofs of his entire conviction that they could teach
him nothing worth knowing. For some of the most
illustrious of previous thinkers, his contempt was un-
measured. In almost the only passage of the 'Deonto-
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